College  parking  permit  rates  hiked  for  fall  semester 


By  Tim  Pozza 

Short-term  parking  rates  will  in- 
crease in  excess  of  100  per  cent  and 
long-term  rates  by  about  five  per 
cent  when  parking  passes  go  on 
sale  Aug.  16. 

The  reason  for  hiking  rates,  said 
Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physical 
resources,  is  to  pay  for  new  parking 
lots  and  maintain  existing  ones.  He 
added  that  because  there  hasn’t 
been  a rate  hike  in  three  years  the 
college  has  not  been  m^ng  the 


money  it  should  on  pailcing. 

Milner  said  the  college  will  over- 
sell parking  passes  by  five  per  cent 
this  year,  based  on  the  premise  that 
not  all  parking  pass  holders  will 
show  up  at  the  same  time. 

While  there  is  no  documented 
college  policy  on  overselling,  it  has 
been  standard  college  practice 
since  Conestoga  implemented  paid 
parking  in  1985. 

In  addition  to  planned  increases, 
last  minute  changes  to  include  pro- 
vincial sales  tax  had  to  be  made 


after  the  May  19  provincial  budget. 

‘The  college  is  not  looking  at  ab- 
sorbing the  PST,”  said  Milner, 
whose  department  had  completed 
calculating  parking  rates  with  GST 
only  on  May  17. 

Daily  ticket  parking,  which 
would  have  been  $2  before  the  pro- 
vincial budget,  will  increase  to 
$2.25.  Last  year  daily  parking  cost 
$1. 

Metered  parking  increases  100 
per  cent,  to  60  cents  from  30  cents 
per  hour,  and  weekly  parking. 


available  from  the  security  office, 
to  $8  from  $4. 

Parking  meters,  according  to  Bob 
Gilberds,  security  supervisor,  must 
be  sent  out  and  modified  to  register 
a change  in  rate  at  a cost  of  about 
$25  each. 

Effectively,  the  remaining  rates 
will  increase  by  about  12  per  cent; 
five  per  cent  on  last  years’  base  rate 
and  an  additional  seven  per  cent  for 
provincial  sales  tax. 

The  general  annual  parking  pass 
will  be  $113.  The  annual  desig- 


nated parking  pass,  which  guaran- 
tees the  purchaser  a parking  space, 
will  be  $152. 

The  college’s  25  most  expensive 
parking  spaces,  guaranteeing  a spe- 
cific parking  spot  near  the  early 
childhood  education  building,  will 
cost  $285,  up  from  $252. 15.  Milner 
said  there  is  a waiting  list  for  such 
spaces. 

Motorcycle  parking  has  increased 
to  $26  but  can  be  bought  for  last 
year’s  rate  of  $10  if  purchased  with 
another  annual  parking  pass. 


•Pay  equity  a challenge  for  ECE 


By  Sean  Meyer 

A pay  equity  settlement  given  to 
a group  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion workers  was  a case  of  un- 
fortunate timing,  says  the  chair  of 
^child  studies. 

B “For  good  or  bad,  it  was  very  un- 
fortunate timing  when  we’re  in  an 
economical  crunch  here  (at  the  col- 
lege),” said  Donna  McKenna. 

An  agreement  reached  by  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  Employees 
Union’s  pay  equity  commission 
forced  Conestoga  College  to  pay 
$345,000  more  than  had  been  bud- 
geted in  pay  equity  settlements. 

An  increase  in  staff  wages  was 
also  included  in  the  $ 1 ,085 ,000  set- 
tlement. 

‘The  day-care  centres  are  run  on 
a fee  for  service  basis,”  said  Mc- 
Kenna. “Our  fees  are  supposed  to 
pay  for  the  operation  of  the  centres. 
With  the  salaries  the  way  they  are 
^ow  ...  we  don’t  have  enough 
•noney  to  pay  for  the  increase  in 
salaries.” 

Staff  in  the  ECE  program  under- 
stand the  problem  now  faced  by  the 
college  but  they  must  be  concerned 
about  their  own  situation  too,  said 
the  staffs  union  steward. 

“It’s  been  ignored  that  we  have 
been  a very  underpaid  field  for 
^iany  years,”  said  Gayle  Salter. 
*Not  just  at  the  college  but  in  the 


rest  of  the  field  as  well.” 

The  timing  of  the  settlement  was 
also  a surprise  to  Salter.  “Because 
of  the  social  contract  talks  going 
on,  nobody  thought  there  would  be 
any  decision  on  pay  equity  for  the 
time  being.” 

Salter  said  she  understands  the 
economic  difficulties  the  college 
faces,  buy  pay  equity  “was  some- 
thing that  should  have  been  settled 
3 1/2  years  ago.” 

“It’s  hard  to  see  into  the  future  as 
far  as  layoffs  are  concerned,”  said 
McKenna.  “We  would  try  every 
other  option  first.” 

The  possibility  of  layoffs  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  staff  at  the  ECE,  said 
Salter. 

“When  we  first  heard  about  it  (the 
pay  equity  settlement)  there 
seemed  to  be  a lot  of  concern  about 
job  loss.  I don’t  feel  that  any  more, 
but  I can’t  speak  for  everyone.” 
According  to  Salter,  $17,702  was 
the  maximum  settlement  any 
worker  would  have  received  from 
the  college. 

“It  (each  person’s  settlement)  was 
based  on  how  long  you  have  been 
here  (at  ECE)  and  each  day’s  work 
you  had  done,”  said  Salter. 

“Personally,  I doubt  that  very 
many  people  saw  that  amount  of 
money.  Each  settlement  was  fig- 
ured out  separately  and  we  each  got 
a different  amount.” 


The  ECE  program  has  applied  to 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  So- 
cial Services  for  pay  equity  assis- 
tance (the  ministry  has  money  set 
aside  under  child  care),  said  Mc- 
Kenna. 

“Whether  we  will  get  it  or  not,  I 
don’t  know.  We  are  waiting  to  see 
what  happens.  We  probably  won’t 
hear  anything  until  the  social  con- 
tract is  resolved.” 

Should  the  college  receive  the 
funds  from  the  ministry,  it  would 
pay  for  between  50  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  pay  equity  money  needed, 
she  said. 

“Even  if  we  get  the  80  per  cent, 
we  would  still  have  to  find  the  other 
20  per  cent  in  our  budget,”  said 
McKenna. 

Several  cost  cutting  plans  are 
being  examined  for  the  program, 
said  McKenna.  One  such  plan  calls 
for  a reduction  in  staff  hours. 

“Effective  Sept.  1 , staff  hours  will 
go  from  37  1/2  hours  per  week  to 
35  hours  per  week,”  said  McKenna. 

Despite  saving  between  $90,000 
and  $100,000,  this  measure  would 
still  leave  the  program  $160,000 
short,  she  said. 

While  the  program’s  financial 
problems  are  a “definite  concern,” 
McKenna  said  she  does  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  immediate  lay- 
offs, reduction  in  students  or  clo- 
sure of  day-care  centres. 


DSA  appoints  promotions  co-ordinator 


By  Kenton  Augennan 

Rob  Nicol  is  the  new  Doon  Stu- 
dent Associaton  (DSA)  activities 
and  promotions  co-ordinator,  it 
was  announced  at  the  association’s 
executive  meeting  on  July  13. 

Nicol  replaces  Jason  Pomeroy, 
who  resigned  from  the  position  last 
month  after  finding  his  summer  job 
left  him  no  time  to  fulfil  his  DSA 
obligations. 

Nicol’s  first  priority  in  his  new 
role  is  to  prepare  frosh  kits  for  in- 
coming students,  he  said  in  an  in- 
terview. 

Next,  he  will  promote  activities 
taking  place  in  September,  espe- 
cially frosh  week,  he  said. 

Because  Nicol  served  as  president 
of  the  Waterloo  Student  Associa- 
tion (WSA)  from  May  1,  1992  to 
April  30,  1993,  he  won’t  require  a 
period  of  adjustment  and  will  be 
able  to  start  his  duties  immediately. 


he  said. 

“It’s  no  problem.  As  president,  I 
had  to  take  care  of  everything. 
Here,  my  duties  are  lessened.  I’ll 
just  cruise  right  in  and  take  care  of 
things.” 

The  26-year-old  general  business 
student  doesn’t  look  upon  his  new 
position  as  a demotion,  he  said. 

“I’m  not  hung  up  on  the  fact  that 
I was  on  top  and  now  I’m  down 
among  the  rank.  I don’t  have  a 
problem  taking  orders.” 

Nicol’s  primary  motive  for  re- 
turning to  student  government  is  to 
see  what  becomes  of  a proposal  he 
helped  initiate  in  February,  he  said. 

While  with  the  WSA,  Nicol  was 
part  of  a “transition  team”  attempt- 
ing to  resUTicture  student  govern- 
ment in  the  midst  of  college 
consolidation,  he  said. 

The  team  hoped  to  create  “more 
of  a Conestoga  Student  Association 
that  would  envelop  Waterloo, 


Guelph  and  Stratford  (campuses),” 
he  said. 

“It’s  not  my  mission,  but  I’d  like 
to  see  if  it  does  go  through,  or  if 
people  are  still  interested  in  doing 
it,  or  at  least  looking  at  it.” 
According  to  DSA  president  Ron 
Lehman,  Nicol  was  ^e  most  qual- 
ified of  those  who  applied  for  the 
job  as  activities  and  promotions  co- 
ordinator, largely  because  of  his 
experience  with  the  WSA. 

Hiring  Nicol  makes  the  DSA 
stronger  as  a whole,  Lehman  said  in 
an  interview. 

Nicol’ s main  duties  will  be  to 
make  posters  and  act  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  events  such  as  ori- 
entation week,  pubs,  barbecues  and 
pond  parties,  as  well  as  assisting  in 
planning  events,  said  Lehman. 

Nicol  is  outgoing  enough  to  cap 
ture  and  hold  students’  attention  at 
events  where  he  must  act  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  said  the  president. 


Ling  is  a favored  pet  in  Donna  Caldecott’s  home. 

(Photo  by  Dan  Hebert) 

This  little  piggy  went  to  college 


By  Sean  Meyer 

Imagine  a wife  and  her  hus- 
band getting  into  bed  after  a long 
day’s  work  and  settling  in  for  a 
go^  night’s  sleep. 

Now  imagine  a 27-kilogram, 
Vietnamese  potbelly  pig  crawl- 
ing in  with  them,  and  you  have 
the  occasional  night  at  the  home 
of  Donna  Caldecott. 

As  cuddly  as  a pig  might  be. 
Ling  does  have  his  own  bed.  It’s 
just  that  he  sometimes  prefers 
human  company  as  he  nods  off. 

“He’s  become  the  biggest  suck 
in  the  world,”  said  Caldecott,  a 
student  teacher  in  the  early 
childhood  education  program  at 
Conestoga  College.  “He  just 
loves  attention.” 

Caldecott  and  her  husband 
purchased  Ling  on  a trial  basis  at 
a farm  near  London,  Ont.,  about 
a year  ago,  she  said,  with  the 
option  of  returning  him  if  they 
could  not  handle  the  situation. 

Caldecott  brought  Ling  to  the 
Doon  campus  on  July  16  to 
show  the  children  at  the  day- 
care centre. 

“Some  of  the  kids  were  ner- 
vous; they  had  never  seen  a pig 
before,”  she  said.  “Eventually, 
they  all  petted  him  and  he  just 
sto^  there  and  enjoyed  it.  The 
kids  seemed  to  love  him.” 


Ling  is  a barrow  pig,  which 
means  a male  pig  that  has  been 
neutered,  said  Caldecott. 

“Males  are  better  as  pets  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  go  to  the 
washroom  . . . straight  down, 
unlike  females  who  go  to  the 
side,”  said  CaldecotL  “They  use 
a litter  tray  just  like  a cat.  They 
are  very  easy  to  house-train.” 
There  are  other  advantages  to 
having  a pig  for  a pet,  ‘They’re 
not  noisy.  They  don’t  bark  like  a 
dog,  or  meow,  or  anything.  He 
grunts  every  once  in  a while 
when  he  wants  affection,  but 
that’s  about  it.” 

They  are  also  very  clean  ani- 
mals, added  CaldecotL  “When 
people  see  pigs  on  farms,  it’s 
their  surroundings  that  cause 
them  to  get  dirty  . . . they  have 
almost  no  smell  at  all.” 

They  would  make  excellent 
pets  for  people  with  allergies, 
she  said.  “They  don’t  have  furor 
feathers  and  the  hair  they  do 
have  is  very  coarse  and  hardly 
ever  sheds.” 

Ling,  who  could  eventually 
weigh  as  much  as  90  kilo- 
grams, has  become  like  a mem- 
ber of  the  family,  said 
Caldecott.  “I  love  having  him 
now.  I would  never  give  him 
up.  In  fact,  I would  get  an- 
other.” 
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It’s  time  for  Conestoga’s 
recyclers  to  act  their  age 


OPINIOIM 


By  Kenton 
Augerman 


The  concept  of  recycling 
seems  simple  enough. 

When  finish^  with  your 
newspapers,  fine  paper,  soft 
drink  cans  and  glass  bottles, 
place  them  in  their  desig- 
nated blue  boxes. 

Any  grade  school  kid  can  tell  you  that. 

What,  then,  is  the  problem  at  Conestoga  College? 

Why  is  it  that  in  practically  every  corridor  of  Doon  campus’s  main 
building,  blue  boxes  are  in  a deplorable  condition? 

Glass  bottles  are  dumped  in  the  box  for  pop  cans.  Pop  cans  (some 
with  straws)  spill  out  of  the  box  meant  for  newspapers.  Newspapers 
are  strewn  about  the  box  intended  for  glass  bottles.  And  fine  paper 
is  tossed  indiscriminately  into  every  box. 

The  reason  for  this,  according  to  Dan  Stark,  manager  of  house- 
keeping services  for  Doon,  Guelph  and  Waterloo  campuses,  may  be 
that  people  have  been  condition^  by  municipal  recycling  programs 
to  use  a single  box. 

“At  home,  you  put  everything  into  one  box,”  Stark  said  in  an 
interview.  “People  associate  the  blue  boxes  here  with  the  blue  boxes 
at  home  and  think  everything  goes  into  one  box.  It’s  just  automatic 
for  some  people.” 

Point  noted.  But  is  it  really  so  difficult  to  differentiate  between 
boxes  when  they’re  lined  up  side  by  side,  with  signs  indicating 
which  product  goes  in  which  bin  posted  directly  above  them? 

People  should  realize  that  once  boxes  become  overly  jumbled,  they 
are  emptied  into  the  garbage.  The  purpose  of  recycling  is  defeated. 

Even  worse  than  mixing  up  recyclables,  some  people  throw  non- 
recyclables  into  blue  boxes,  despite  the  fact  a garbage  container  is 
a mere  stride  away. 

“Some  people  like  to  go  for  the  10-point  basket,”  said  Stark, 
comparing  the  hurling  of  objects  such  as  used  kleenex,  gum  that  has 
been  chewed  and  industrial-sized  bolts  into  blue  boxes  to  spotting- 
up  for  a long-range  jump  shot  in  a gymnasium. 

Again,  people  should  realize  boxes  containing  inordinate  amounts 
of  refuse  are  considered  garbage,  which  means  the  recyclables  will 
end  up  contaminating  a landfill  site. 

In  the  future,  recycling  boxes  on  campus  may  be  color-coded  to 
make  it  easier  for  people  to  tell  which  product  goes  in  which  bin, 
said  Stark. 

Or  else,  boxes  may  have  lids.  Round  holes  would  encourage  people 
not  to  dump  paper  into  glass  and  can  boxes,  while  a narrow  slit 
would  prevent  people  from  placing  bottles  and  cans  into  newspaper 
boxes,  he  added. 

Both  schemes,  though  probably  effective,  sound  childish,  like  the 
kindergarten  game  of  fitting  round  pegs  into  round  holes  and  square 
pegs  into  square  holes. 

Does  the  adage,  “Act  like  a child,  get  treated  like  a child”  spring 
to  mind  here?  It  should. 

Come  on,  people,  act  your  age.  Recycle  properly. 
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Public  seeks  justice  in  murder  cases 


Murder.  It’s  a fact  of  life  in 
this  day  and  age.  But  what 
many  find  hard  to  accept  is  the  pub- 
lic fascination  with  murderers,  tri- 
als and  punishments. 

First,  there  are  true-crime  cards 
and  true-crime  books.  I’m  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  I’m  a fan  of 
both. 

Bookstores  and  libraries,  which 
rarely  carried  such  reading  material 
10  years  ago,  now  give  true-crime 
books  their  own  section. 

And  with  the  popularity  of  shows 
like  Unsolved  Mysteries  and 
America’s  Most  Wanted,  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  public  has  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  when  it  comes 
to  murderers,  serial  killers  and 
mass  murderers. 

Is  the  public  made  up  of  a bunch 
of  blood-hungry  masochists  who 
want  to  have  a perverse  peep  at 
murder  most  foul? 

No.  The  public’s  interest  lies  in 
the  fact  that  many  have  been  disil- 


By  Hilary 
Ibbotson 


lusioned  by  the  bleeding  heart  lib- 
eral atmosphere  that  too  often  pre- 
vails in  our  justice  system. 

Thus,  the  public  b^ome  crusad- 
ers. We  try  to  keep  up  with  murder- 
ers and  with  victims  in  order  to 
ensure  that  justice  is  being  carried 
out 

At  the  Karla  Homolka  trial  in  St. 
Catharines,  those  who  were  lined 
up  at  the  courthouse  wanted  to 
make  sure  justice  was  done.  They 
wanted  to  be  able  to  assure  friends, 
family  and  themselves  that 
Homolka  got  a deserving  punish- 
ment for  her  part  in  the  murders  of 
Leslie  Mahaffy  and  Kristen 
French.  They  wanted  to  know  that 


the  justice  system  wasn’t  selling 
out 

But  some  people  felt  that  the  de- 
tails should  not  be  revealed  for  pub- 
lic ears  and  the  courtroom  was 
closed. 

There  are  those  out  there  who 
think  the  interest  in  true-crime  is 
just  a symptom  of  a very  sick  soci- 
ety. Some  feel  that  writing  or  talk- 
ing about  the  horrendous  crimes  of 
a Richard  Starkweather,  a Ted 
Bundy  or  a Karla  Homolka  is 
wrong  and  that  details  such  as  man- 
ner of  death  and  the  state  of  injuries 
should  not  be  published.  Some  feel 
killers  are  glorified  by  having^ 
books  written  about  them  and  mov£ 
ies  scripted  around  their  terrible?' 
twisted  lives. 

Should  we  just  quietly  sentence 
killers  and  pretend  that  murder  has 
never  happened  in  our  lifetime? 

I don’t  think  so. 

Justice  may  be  blind,  but  it’s  time 
the  public  opened  its  eyes. 


Fair  trial  depends  upon  public  restraint 


Many  people  were  stunned  by 
Mr.  Justice  Frank  Kovacs’s 
decision,  made  on  July  5,  to  ban  the 
public  from  the  trial  of  Karla 
Homolka. 

Kovacs  also  ordered  that  Cana- 
dian media  attending  the  trail 
would  be  forbidden  to  reveal  spe- 
cifics of  the  trial  and  outlined  for 
them  what  information  they  could 
disclose. 

The  ban  was  imposed  to  ensure 
Paul  Teale  will  receive  a fair  trial 
when  his  day  in  court  arrives. 

The  massive  and  repetitive  pub- 
licity from  a widespread  open  court 
would  make  it  impossible  for  Teale 
(who  changed  his  name  from 
Bernardo)  to  get  a fair  trial,  said 
Kovacs. 

So  why  is  the  public  so  outraged 
by  the  ruling?  Information  about 
the  ongoings  during  Homolka’ s 
trial  will  not  be  sealed  perma- 
nently, only  until  Bernardo’s  trial  is 
completed. 

Perhaps  people  would  have  a 
right  to  be  angry  if  the  families  of 


By  Colleen 
Allen 


the  victims  had  also  been  harmed 
from  the  trial,  as  they  have  endured 
enough  tragedy  without  further 
having  to  agonize  over  the  ques- 
tions they  have  regarding  the 
deaths  of  their  children.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  as  Kovacs’s 
ban  did  not  include  the  victims’ 
families  or  Homolka’s  family. 

It  is  obvious  the  public  wants  to 
know  the  truth.  They  want  the  ru- 
mors dispelled  and  their  minds  put 
at  rest.  But  are  they  unable  to  see 
the  entirety  of  the  picture?  An  un- 
fair trial  could  lead  to  a mistrial. 
And,  regardless  of  people’s  convic- 
tions about  Teale,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  trial. 

The  public  waited  patiently  as  po- 
lice officers  from  Project  Green 


Ribbon  searched  for  leads  into  the 
slaying  of  the  two  teenaged  girls. 
They  waited  patiently  while  the  po- 
lice  searched  Teale’s  Port 
Dalhousie  residence,  and  now  that 
they  are  so  close  to  finding  out  the 
truth,  their  patience  has  run  out. 
They  can’t  be  blamed  for  this,  but 
one  would  hope  they  could  take  a 
more  objective  look  at  the  reasons 
for  Kovacs’s  ruling. 

Kovacs  believes  in  the  public’s 
right  to  know.  However,  he  feels 
this  ruling  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
Teale. 

The  questions  and  rumors  about 
what  happened  to  French  and 
Mahaffy  remain.  But  would  disclo- 
sure of  the  information  at 
Homolka’s  trial  not  serve  to  create 
as  many  questions  and  rumors  as  it 
answers?  As  a public,  we  would 
only  be  hearing  one  side  of  the 
story.  At  least  when  Teale  is  tried 
for  the  murders  we  might  have  a 
chance  to  hear  both  sides — if,  that 
is,  Homolka  testifies  against  her  es- 
tranged husband. 
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Summer  camp  has  various 
sporting  activities  for  youths 


You  Tell  Us 


By  Colleen  Allen 

Tennis  balls  and  racquets  invaded 
Conestoga  College’s  tennis  courts 
July  16  as  about  20  sports  camp 
participants  took  part  in  a morning 
tennis  tournament. 

The  sports  camp,  directed  at  nine- 
to  14-year-olds,  offers  instruction 
on  a variety  of  sporting  activities. 

Squash,  volleyball,  tennis,  bas- 
ketb^l,  badminton  and  weights  are 
the  six  basic  sports  of  the  camp, 
said  one  of  the  camp  leaders,  Jim 
Shantz.  “We  try  to  instruct  them  in 
the  morning  and  let  them  play  in  the 
afternoon.” 

Progression  and  fun  are  empha- 
sized in  the  camp,  said  camp  leader 
Dave  Meichenbaum.“We  try  to  add 
more  to  what  they  already  know 
about  the  sport.  You  have  to  repeat 
things  a lot  of  the  time,”  he  said, 
adding  that  youngsters  sometimes 
listen  for  the  first  five  minutes,  then 
forget  what  they’ve  heard. 


• “I’ve  learned  a lot,”  said  1 1 -year- 
old  Tyler  Mitchell.  “I  didn’t  know 
much  about  any  of  the  sports  before 
I came  to  the  camp  — well,  I did 
know  just  a bit  about  tennis.” 

Chris  Carmichael,  a leader  in 
training,  said  the  camp  is  a good 
way  to  train  people. 

Leaders  in  training  are  responsi- 
ble for  leading  the  camp  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  session.  “I 
like  it,”  said  the  13-year-old.  “It’s 
good  because  you  know  how  the 
other  kids  like  to  do  things.  It’s  easy 
to  relate  to  people  your  own  age.” 

Every  so  often  staff  will  encoun- 
ter someone  with  an  attitude,  said 
Carmichael  .“Either  we  get  one  of 
the  leaders  to  tell  them  we’re  in 
charge  or  we  can  use  our  attitudes 
with  them,”  he  said.  “If  you  have  a 
good  voice  tone,  they’ll  listen  to 
you.” 

Three  tournaments  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  two-week  session.  A 
tennis  tournament  takes  place  on 


the  Friday  of  the  first  week,  a bad- 
minton tournament  the  following 
Friday  and  a basketball  tournament 
on  the  second  Wednesday. 

“You  have  to  change  things 
quickly,”  said  Shantz.  “They’re 
young  and  they  get  bored  easily.” 

To  alleviate  boredom,  the  leaders 
try  to  incorporate  some  of  the  tech- 
niques taught  to  them  during  then- 
training  session  prior  to  the  sum- 
mer camps.  “We’ve  used  a lot  of 
the  games  that  were  taught  to  us,” 
said  Shantz. 

Instruction  on  specific  sports  is 
given  during  the  mornings  and  the 
afternoons  are  designated  for  fun 
activities.  “We  try  to  do  something 
a little  different  in  the  afternoon,” 
said  Shantz.  “We  don’t  necessarily 
do  sports,  but  we  still  keep  them 
active.” 

The  camp  also  offers  off-campus 
excursions.  Wednesdayaftemoons 
are  spent  swimming  at  Moses 
Springer  Park  in  Waterloo. 


Think  about  long-term  debt  load, 
says  college  financial  aid  officer 


By  Colleen  Allen 

Students  applying  for  financial 
assistance  through  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Program  (OSAP) 
are  going  to  have  to  start  thinking 
long-term,  said  Carol  Walsh,  finan- 
cial aid  officer  for  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

It  is  important  for  students  to  look 
at  how  much  money  they  can  afford 
to  borrow  over  the  years,  said 
Walsh.  “Students  must  ask  the 
question,  — If  I borrow  money, 
will  I be  able  to  pay  it  back?” 
Approximately  50  per  cent  of 
Conestoga  students  applied  for 
OSAP  for  the  1992-93  academic 
year,  she  said.  Walsh  anticipates 
fewer  applications  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  of  grants. 

Debt  load  is  a big  concern,  said 
Walsh.  “A  student  may  want  to  do 
volunteer  work  after  they  finish 


school,  but  they  have  to  get  a job 
afterwards  and  start  paying  back 
their  loans.” 

Effective  July  1,  the  OSAP  sys- 
tem changed.  Student  loans  are  no 
longer  interest-free  for  six  months. 
Upon  completion  of  a student’s  ed- 
ucation, interest  is  effective  im- 
mediately. 

Another  change  which  will  dra- 
matically affect  students,  said 
Walsh,  is  the  cut  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram. 

The  $800  million  allocated  to  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  prov- 
ince will  be  used  for  loan  purposes 
only,  she  said.  However,  students 
who  receive  more  than  $5,750  for 
a two- term  program  will  qualify  for 
an  Interest  Relief  Program,  under 
which  the  government  will  “for- 
give” anything  over  that  amount. 

“Probably  at  least  half  of  the  stu- 
dents will  qualify  for  this  pro- 


gram,” said  Walsh.  “Most  of  our 
married  students  and  single  stu- 
dents who  aren’t  dependent  on  their 
parents  will  receive  more  than  the 
$5,750.” 

Student  with  disabilities,  minor- 
ity groups,  married  students  with 
child-care  costs  and  part-time  stu- 
dents who  show  financial  need 
qualify  for  a bursary  program,  she 
said. 

The  Ontario  Bursary  and  Ontario 
Work  Study  programs  received 
$5.4  million  in  funds  for  this  aca- 
demic year,  she  said. 

The  work  study  program  allows 
“financially  needy  students  to  meet 
their  educational  costs  by  working 
part-time  (on  campus)  throughout 
the  school  year,”  she  said. 

The  government  is  responsible 
for  75  per  cent  of  the  students’ 
wages,  said  Walsh,  with  the  college 
paying  the  remaining  25  per  cent. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Only  God  should  determine  when  we  die 


o the  editor: 

I’d  like  to  respond  to  the  article 
Titten  by  Sean  Meyer  in  the  June 
8, 1993  issue  of  SPOKE,  entitled 
^hen  is  it  the  right  time  to  die? 

He  opened  with  the  command- 
lent  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  and  pro- 
eeded  to  try  and  justify  a person’s 
ight  to  take  their  own  life  when 
™ey  give  up  due  to  suffering,  etc. 

It  is  frightening  when  you  think  of 
low  far  we  have  sunk  into  a cess- 
KX)1  of  such  godless  and  twisted 
[linking. 

When  man  tries  to  play  God  by 
leciding  when  its  the  right  time  to 
lie,  it’s  not  far  down  the  road  be- 
bre  others  feel  they  know  better 
vhen  a person  is  suffering  and  it’s 
ime  to  die. 

Follow  it  through  and  history  te- 
leats  itself;  Stalin,  Hitler  and  the 
KJimer  Rouge  brought  about  the 
logical  conclusion  — millions 
jpon  millions  of  innocent  people 


paid  with  their  lives. 

The  Bible  states  that  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom (Psalm  111:10). 

To  have  no  fear  of  God  is  to  not 
even  begin  to  be  wise.In  reality,  we 
have  very  little  control  over  our 
own  lives  — did  you  choose  to  be 
bom?  Did  we  choose  our  parents? 
Did  we  choose  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  raised?  Why  in 
Canada  and  not  Cambodia?  Luck? 
No,  mercy  and  grace! 

The  length  of  our  days  are  marked 
by  God  alone,  not  our  so-called 
"rights." 

The  value  and  significance  that 
God  places  on  human  life  is  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  Psalm  139: 
"For  you  created  my  inmost 
being;  you  knit  me  together  in  my 
mother’s  womb.  1 praise  you  be- 
cause I am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made;  your  works  are 
wonderful,  I know  that  full  well. 


My  frame  was  not  hidden  from  you 
when  I was  made  in  the  secret 
place.  When  I was  woven  together 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  your  eyes 
saw  my  unformed  body.  All  the 
days  ordained  for  me  were  written 
in  your  book  before  one  of  them 
came  to  be."  (Think  about  it  — you 
are  no  accident!) 

Euthanasia  offers  no  hope,  in  fact 
it’s  the  conclusion  of  hopelessness. 
Trusting  God  with  your  life  gives 
great  hope,  not  only  here  (no  prob- 
lem is  too  great  to  the  Maker  of 
Heaven  and  Earth)  but  also  beyond 
what  is  seen  and  known.  We  can’t 
save  ourselves;  we  need  to  be  saved 
from  ourselves  .Where  do  we  go  for 
help?  Jesus  said,  "The  thief  comes 
only  to  steal  and  destroy;  I have 
come  that  they  may  have  life,  and 
have  it  to  the  full."  (John  10:10) 
Mark  O’Keefe 
Woodworking  Tech. 

2nd  year  co-op 


Do  you  think  Toronto  Blue  Jay  John  Olerud  will  hit 
.400  for  the  whole  1993  baseball  season? 


He’s  got  the  potential.  I 
think  he’ll  do  iL  He’s  been 
steady  the  whole  season  so 
far.  I’m  cheering  for  him. 
Paula  Feddema 
Recreation  centre  Ser- 
vices co-ordinator 


For  the  season?  He’s  not 
that  good.  Nobody  can  get 
that  lucky.  Four  hundred 
for  a whole  season?  I don’t 
think  so. 

James  Perrault 
Third-year  robotics  and 
automation 


Sure,  why  not?  The  team  is 
in  a slump  now  and  he’ll 
probably  get  in  a slump, 
too.  I don’t  know  if  he’ll  do 
it  for  the  whole  season,  but 
he’ll  do  it  for  awhile. 

Janet  Smith 
Security  officer 


I don’t  know.  I would  think 
that  if  he  doesn’t  get  hurt, 
then  maybe.  If  he  stays  on 
top  of  his  game. 

Paul  Baeumler 
1993  ambulance  and 
emergency  care  graduate 


I think  it’s  going  to  be 
tricky  for  him  to  bat  .400. 1 
think  he’s  got  a shot  at  it.  I 
think  it’ll  be  hard,  but  I’d 
like  to  see  him  do  it. 

Marty  Feijo 
Third-year  marketing 


Yes,  I think  he  will  do  it. 
He’s  been  hitting  really 
well  now.  Why  not? 
Amanda  Foerster 
Second-year  computer 
programming 


If  he  hits  .400,  God  bless 
him.  It’s  just  mental  stabil- 
ity and  it’s  basically  luck. 
Doug  Perkins 
Recreation  centre  Athlet- 
ics/equipment manager 


Sure.  He’s  doing  it  now, 
isn’t  he?  He  can  probably 
do  it  later  then. 

Jennifer  Kurt 
DSA  vice-president  of  ad- 
ministration 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 
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LRC  lifts  freeze 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

Doon  campus  adminstrator 
Linda  Krotz  says  that  if  all  goes 
well,  Doon  students  may  see 
more  books  on  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre’s  shelves  some 
time  in  the  fall  semester. 

The  proposed  $111,295  bud- 
get for  1993/94  is  a 69.4  per  cent 
increase  over  the  $65,693  spent 
in  1992/93,  said  Krotz.  The 
resource  centre  had  voluntarily 
reduced  its  proposed  1992/93 
budget  of  $120,693  by  $55,000 
as  part  of  a cost-cutting  measure. 
“Everyone  has  to  participate,” 
said  Krotz.  “Other  libraries  have 
done  that” 

But,  she  said,  although  money 
is  “really  tight,  you  can’t  do  that 
(freeze  funds)  on  an  on-going 
basis.” 

The  amount  looks  like  a large 
increase,  she  said,  but  the  new 
budget,  if  approved,  would  re- 


flect the  release  of  previously 
frozen  funds,  not  a surplus  of 
money  for  the  library. 

Krotz  said  she  didn’t  want  re- 
cently laid-off  library  staff  to 
misinterpret  the  budget. 
“They’re  simply  dollars  that 
were  pulled  out  last  year.” 

In  1992/93,  only  periodicals 
and  continuations  — govern- 
ment document  collections, 
standard  reference  materials  and 
directories  — were  bought, 
Krotz  said. 

This  year,  she  said,  the  centre 
hopes  to  update  the  book  collec- 
tion. “Non-pnnt  material  is  in 
better  shape.  Print  material  is 
more  crucial,  and  we’re  behind 
because  we  weren’t  able  to  pur- 
chase last  year.” 

What  is  bought  will  depend  on 
“an  identification  of  priorities. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  highest 
number  of  student  needs,”  Krotz 
said. 


Black  still  has  a way  with  words 


By  John  Summers 

Every  summer  for  the  last  21 
years,  Junius  Lockhart  has  been 
hopping  on  a bus  and  escaping  to 
the  rural  vista  of  Conestoga’s  Doon 
Campus. 

Despite  being  a witness  to  annual 
change,  the  90-year-old  has  spent 
each  of  those  summers  with  one 
constant  — the  continuing  educa- 
tion department’s  Summer  Life  at 
Conestoga  lecture  series. 

Lockhart  remembers  a day  in 
1972  when  he  spread  a checkered 
blanket  over  a patch  of  grass  and 
listened  to  the  first  lecture.  He  can 
still  hear  the  laughter,  even  though 
he  can’t  recall  the  speaker’s  name. 

This  year,  Lockhart  returned  to 
the  college  on  July  13  to  laugh 
again,  as  one  of  50  senior  citizens 
to  participate  in  Summer  Life’s 
first  session,  A Morning  with  Ar- 
thur Black  and  A Way  with  Words 
— a day  devoted  to  the  craft  of 


writing. 

Black,  host  of  Saturday 
morning’s  Basic  Black  on  CBC 
radio,  gave  a whirlwind  retrospec- 
tive of  his  career  — he  calls  his 
three-minute  TV  appearance  on 
Global  News  every  Friday  night 
“Andy  Rooney  in  a parka”  — and 
also  outlined  his  method  and  style 
of  writing. 

‘To  write,  all  you  need  is  an  ex- 
perience, something  to  write  on, 
and  you  need  the  will,”  said  Black, 
whose  latest  book.  Black  by  Popu- 
lar Demand,  will  be  out  next 
month.  “Writing  is  a wonderful 
hobby.  You  don’t  need  a pad  and 
paper,  you  can  do  it  with  a crayon 
and  a lunch  bag. 

“And  you’re  never  alone.  You 
peel  back  onion  skins  of  yourself 
and  end  up  saying  ‘I  never  knew  I 
thought  that’” 

To  prove  his  point  about  the  ease 
of  writing.  Black  had  the  seniors 
each  list  five  reasons  why  they 


Variety  show  boosts  public  awareness 


By  Colleen  Allen 

The  lineup  for  the  second  annual 
variety  show  in  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus 
July  18  included  some  of  Canada’s 
top  performers,  said  Chris 
McCullough,  manager  of  the  Help 
A Child  Smile  variety  show. 

Acts  included  Air  Fantasy,  a 
trampoline  acrobatics  perfor- 
mance; John  Pattison  and  Garloo,  a 
ventriloquism  act;  Greg  Frewin,  a 
magician  and  illusionist;  Johnny 
Toronto,  a comic  juggler;  and  Glen 
Ottoway,  master  of  ceremonies  and 
magician. 

Leslie  Young  of  Air  Fantasy,  said 
she  and  her  partner  Rick  Oshay 
have  travelled  with  the  Harlem 
Globe  Trotters,  performed  at  Cir- 
cus Circus  in  Las  Vegas  and 
worked  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition. 

Pattison  has  performed  for  armed 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  enter- 


tained troops  during  the  Gulf  War, 
and  also  performs  at  comedy  clubs 
and  works  for  Yuk  Ytik’s. 

The  variety  show  was  sold  out  — 
1,400  tickets  were  sold. 

‘This  was  a better  year  than  last 
year,”  said  Bill  Christie,  who 
helped  organize  the  show. 

L^t  year  the  organization  raised 
about  $12,000. 

The  organization  is  dedicated  to 
ensuring  as  much  money  as  possi- 
ble is  put  toward  the  children,  said 
Christie. 

“We  pay  for  the  venue,  the  enter- 
tainers and  the  people  working  orv. 
the  phones.  Other  than  that,  they 
(the  children)  get  every  cent.” 

The  association,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  the  last  eight  years, 
originated  in  Welland  where  five- 
year-old  Kacey-Lynn  Rainville 
lived,  said  McCullough. 

Before  Rainville  died  of  cancer  in 
1988,  her  family  organized  a barbe- 
cue to  raise  money  to  send  her  on  a 
trip. 


could  not  write.  Then,  he  taught 
them  how  to  make  paper  airplanes 
out  of  their  lists. 

Writing  is  a form  of  communica- 
tion, Black  said.  “If  you  can  think, 
you  can  write.  Don’t  try  to  be 
learned  and  scholarly.  You’re  not 
learned  and  scholarly.  So  don’t.” 

When  he  sits  down  to  write.  Black 
said,  he  pictures  himself  in  a tavern 
with  an  old  friend.  “And  if  I tell  him 
a good  story,  he’ll  buy  me  a beer.  I 
write  each  sentence  thinking,  ‘Is 
this  where  he’ll  get  up  and  go  to  the 
bathroom?’”. 

But  Black’s  speech  didn’t  stoke 
Lockhart’s  creative  fires.  “I’d  get 
into  too  much  trouble  if  I wrote 
what  I think,”  he  said. 

Besides,  he  said,  being  among 
friends  is  more  important. 

And  as  his  eyes  passed  over  the 
silver-haired  crowd,  Lockhart  said, 
“Y’know,  people  come  and  go,  but 
always  there’s  things  happening. 
We  have  to  keep  it  that  way.” 


About  $8,000  was  raised,  more 
than  was  needed,  so  the  family  de- 
cided they  would  use  the  extra 
money  to  help  others. 

Since  that  time,  a barbecue  to 
raise  money  for  Help  A Child 
Smile  has  b^n  held  every  Labor 
Day  weekend. 

Last  year,  said  MpCuUough,  the 
event  raised  aboift  $18,000. 

Help  A Child  Smile  grants  wishes 
to  children  living  wifli  cancer,  said 
McCullough. 

‘The  only  criteria  we  have  is  that 
the  children  are  all  treated  at 
Chedoke  McMaster  Hospital.” 

Last  year  13  families  were  sent  to 
Disney  World,  said  Christie. 

About50  volunteers,  mostly  from 
the  Niagara  Region,  work  to  make 
sure  Help  A Child  Smile  is  a con- 
tinued success,  sard  McCullough. 

“A  variety  show  like  this/is  not 
just  a fund-raiser,  it’s  also  public 
relations. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  the  name  out 
there  as  much  as  possible.” 


Leslie  Young  of  the  Rebounders  acrobatic  team  performs  during 
the  Help  A Child  Smile  variety  show. 

(Photo  by  Colleen  Allen) 


Recycle 


Spoke  uses  re- 
cycled paper. 
When  you  are 
done  reading 
the  paper,  place 
it  in  one  of  the 
many  recycle 
bins  situated 
throughout  the 
coilege. 


Recycle 


Old  Chrysler  Corporation  Auto  Club 


mopor^ 

'93  Sunday 


•T'Jew 
Location” 
NEW  HAMBURG 
Ontario  Canada 


Aug.  22/93 


LABATT  INVITATIONAL 
•KARAOKE  CONTEST* 
Over $1000 
in  Cash  & Prizes 


MOPAR,  AMC,  JEEP/EAGLE 
SHOW  & SHINE  AND  SWAP  MEET 
OriginaL  Stock  & Modified 


THE  EVENT 

' Mopar,  AMC,  Jeep  Eagle  Show  & Swap  Meet 
’ Gores  open  at  9 p.m. 

' Registration  cut-off  is  1 p.m. 

' Grand  Prize  drawn  at  4 p.m. 

Only  pre-registered  vehicles  eligible  for  the 
Grand  Prize 

Pre-entry  deadline:  August  15,  1993 

INQUIRIES 

Don  Wagner. (519)  746-1596 

Paul  Ming (519)662-3763 


GRANI>  PRIZE 

Pre-Registxadon  Draw 

for  entrie*  received  before 
Auguft  15,1993 


Name Address 

City Postal  Code, Phone 

Car  Make Year Model 

Fre  entry  fee  $20  (car  plus  2 people)  Total 

Make  cheque  payable  to:  OCC  Car  Club  Inc. 

Mail  signed  form  to:  150  Woodbend  Cres.  Waterloo,  Ontario  N2T  1G9 

LIABILITY:  Neither  the  Producer,  the  Sponion  nor  »ny  Officiil  or  Shireholder  Thereof, 

or  the  owner  of  premise*  it  which  the  show  if  produced  shall  be  responsible  or  liable  for 
any  loss  or  injury  to  all  or  part  of  the  vehicle  or  participant  and  the  participant  does  hereby 
waive  any  and  all  rights  he  may  have  againat  him  or  any  of  them  for  such  Iota  or  damage. 

Club  Affiliation Signature 


1970  DODGE  DART 
SWINGER 


MOPARFEST*93  is  an  event  for  the  whole 
family,  with  fun  and  games  for  the  children. 


MAJOR  SPONSORS 


WELLINGTON 

otitnuA  Onolpe 


n^BESTMUSC/MX 
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The  tribulations  of  wheelchair  life  at  Doon 


By  Tim  Pozza 

It’s  a mass  of  inclined  concrete 
with  tubular  rails  that  resonate 
when  you  hit  them,  stuck  out  and 
windswept  from  the  direction  of  the 
open  parking  lot  next  to  it. 

And  Frank  Groenestege,  despite 
an  aversion  to  the  thing,  decides  to 
wheel  about  100  metres  just  to  get 
to  a spot  10  metres  straight  up. 

His  goal  is  the  rear  entrance  to  the 
recreation  centre.  The  price  is  time, 
exhaustion,  and  burning  hands. 

This  is  Groenestege’s  second 
look  at  the  wheelchair  ramp  but  his 
first  real  attempt. 

On  another  day,  the  week  previ- 
ous, it’s  hot  Nearly  too  hot  to  walk 
up  the  road  from  the  Doon  campus 
main  building  for  a first  glimpse  of 
the  fantasy-land  wheelchair  ramp. 
Groenestege  agrees.  He  hasn’t  yet 
navigated  the  ramp  and  doesn’t  un- 
derstand how  anyone  could  man- 
age to  make  it  to  the  top  without  a 

•wered  wheelchair. 

iTiat’s  the  ramp?”  he  asks,  under 
his  ragged  breath.  He  bows  his 
head,  starts  pulling  himself  up  the 
graded  asph^t,  then  stops  to  rest  at 
the  top. 

The  ramp,  he  says,  can  wait  “It’s 
a tough  wheel  up  that  hill.  I’m  sur- 
prised I even  made  it.  You’ve  gotta 

« Arnold  Shwarzenegger  to  make 
p some  of  these  ramps,”  he  says, 
roenestege,  who  lives  in  Mitch- 
ell, is  on  campus  frequently.  He  is 
working  in  the  special  needs  office 
over  the  summer,  and  in  September 
will  enter  second-year  business. 

He  says  the  elevator  near  the  nurs- 
ing wing  in  Doon’s  main  building 
is  good,  but  the  wheelchair  route  to 
the  main  cafeteria  is  like  going 
from  one  end  of  the  school  to  the 
other.  The  other  elevator,  in  the 
technology  wing,  is  difficult  to  use. 

“If  you  have  a couple  of  books  in 
your  lap  the  door  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble,” he  says.  And  for  people  with- 
out fine  motor  skills,  operating  the 
key  inside  the  elevator  is  impossi- 


Frank  Groenestege  takes  his  wheelchair  on  a tour  of  Conestoga. 

(Photo  by  Tim  Pozza) 


# 

o^c: 


lick  Casey,  a counsellor  in  the 
:ial  needs  office,  agrees.  How- 


ever, Casey  and  Groenestege  differ 
on  the  number  of  doors  the  college 
has  made  accessible.  Casey  says  he 
is  pleased  with  the  college’s  initia- 
tive in  making  every  second  door 
accessible.  Groenestege  says  he  be- 
lieves every  door  should  be  refit- 
ted. 

Parking  presents  another  prob- 
lem. A parking  lot  for  the  disabled, 
with  nine  spaces,  located  between 
the  main  building  and  the  wood- 
working centre,  does  not  have  a 
path  leading  to  a set  of  accessible 
doors. 

Instead,  said  Groenestege,  the 
college  built  a path  to  a door  which 
is  difficult  to  open,  and  ignored  the 
accessible  door  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  has  to  travel  on  the  road- 
way to  get  to  the  accessible  door. 
Usually , he  says,  he  opts  for  the  less 
desirable  door  to  take  the  more  ac- 
cessible route. 

“In  the  winter,  they  shovel  out  a 
little  path  that’s  hardly  wide 
enough  to  fit  a wheelchair,”  he 
says. 

“There  are  two  types  of  accessi- 
ble,” says  the  23-year-old.  “One 
where  you  can  wheel  on  your  own 
and  one  where  you  need  help.  I 


Help  Support  the  Lions 
International  and  the 
Conestoga  College  Student 
Food  Bank 

Microwavable  Popcorn 


only  $1.00/100  gram  package 


Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office  in  the 
main  cafeteria 

Funds  raised  go  towards  the 
training  of  guide  dogs  for  people 
who  are  blind,  deaf,  or  physically 
challenged  and  the  supply  of  food 
for  the  Conestoga  College  Student 
Food  Bank. 


prefer  totally  on  my  own. 

‘The  tennis  courts  are  pretty  well 
inaccessible.  You’d  need  a strong 
lad  to  help  you,”  he  says,  regarding 
the  curb  surrounding  the  lot,  the 
slope  beyond  and  the  stretch  of 
grass  leading  to  the  fenced  courts. 

Next  come  the  distant,  and  un- 
seen, baseball  diamonds,  which 
have  no  path  leading  to  them. 
Groenestege  says  he  can  take  his 
wheelchair  off-roading,  but  that  it 
is  usually  tough  going. 

Casey  says  “It  won’t  be  the  dis- 
abled who  will  make  change.  It  will 
be  the  seniors.  That’s  fast  ap- 


proaching. 

“Common  sense  should  prevail 
and  it  doesn’t,”  says  Groenestege. 

“Like  doorknobs.  Why  don’t  they 
buy  latches?  A two-year-old  can’t 
manage  a door  knob.  And  light 
switches  . . . why  up  here  and  not 
down  there.  We  should  go  to  the 
B.C.  building  code.  The  Ontario 
building  code  doesn’t  compare.” 
Inside  the  recreation  centre  it’s 
cool.  To  slake  his  thirst  built  up  by 
the  recent  trip,  Groenestege 
launches  a search  for  a water  foun- 
tain. 

The  search  takes  him  through  the 
open  court  — its  mat  rippled  up  — 
the  weight  room,  and  along  the 
hallway  where  fogged  windows 
encase  the  ice  rink. 

In  the  narrow  hallway, 
Groenestege  makes  it  a point  not  to 
scrape  his  hands  against  the  rough 
brick  wall. 

Finally,  enroute  to  the  main 
lobby,  the  fountain  pc^s  into  view. 
Hung  low  on  the  w^l,  it  is  accessi- 
ble — except  for  a blue  milk  crate 
underneath,  probably  intended  for 
children  now  enrolled  in  centre-run 
day  camps. 

With  the  crate  moved, 
Groenestege  rolls  under  the  foun- 
tain and  bangs  his  knee  against  the 
drain  pipe. 

“Ouch,”  he  says.  He  has  full  feel- 
ing in  his  legs  and  keeps  them  in 
place  by  strapping  his  feet  down. 

Outside,  after  trying  the  access 
elevator  to  the  second  floor  and 
finding  it  out  of  commission  and 


unmarked,  Groenestege  surveys 
the  recently-constructed  barbecue 
pit.  He  says  he  is  disappointed  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  pit,  though  it 
looks  good,  is  inaccessible. 

Raised  platforms  are  trouble,  he 
says,  and  standard  picnic  tables 
aren  ’t  really  any  good  for  parking  a 
wheelchair. 

Hurtling  back  down  the  middle  of 
the  main  road  — the  middle  of  the 
road  keeps  the  chair  from  pulling  to 
one  side  even  during  self-powered 
motion  — Groenestege  arrives  at 
the  main  building  long  before  a pe- 
desuian  halfway  down  does. 

That  hurtling  has  little  in  common 
with  the  grit  of  Groenestege’s  real 
assault  on  the  recreation  centre 
ramp.  It’s  this  second  attempt  that 
tests  Groenestege’s  theories  on  ac- 
cessibility. 

Less  than  a quarter  of  the  way, 
Groenestege  makes  use  of  one  of 
the  spaced  out  flat  spots,  designed 
to  keep  a wheelchair  from  rolling 
back  to  the  beginning. 

Hauling  himself  up  to  the  next 
stage,  Groenestege  assaults  the 
ramp  in  a more  expressive  way,  but 
continues. 

At  the  turning  point,  a command- 
ing view  of  the  parking  lot  reveals 
a distant  group  roller-blading 
around  a school  bus. 

The  second  half  appears  to  be  eas- 
ier. Groenestege  rests  once  only. 

At  the  top,  he  says,  “I  nearly  had 
a heart  attack  going  up  that  thing.” 
His  views  on  accessiblility 
haven’t  changed  much. 


ORIENTATION  T-SHIRT 


NOW 
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$12.00 

after  July  15, 1993 
(taxes  already  included) 

100%  cotton  T-shirt,  one-size  fits  all,  imprinted 
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Social  contract  renegs  on  existing  agreement,  OPSEU  says 


By  Hilary  ibbotson 

Ever  since  John  Berry  saw  Pre- 
mier Bob  Rae  taking  in  a Toronto 
Maple  Leafs  game  with  Lord  Ken- 
neth Thomson,  he  has  been  won- 
dering what  kind  of  manoeuvering 
is  going  on  within  the  NDP  party, 
he  says.  And  now,  with  the  recent 
passing  of  the  NDP’s  social  con- 
tract legislation  in  the  Ontario 
legislature,  he  wonders  what  kind 
of  precedent  has  been  set  by  the 
NDP  government  in  terms  of  open- 
ing legal  contracts. 

Berry , president  of  Ontario  Public 
Services  Employeees  Union  Local 
237,  which  represents  about  325 
faculty  members  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, said  that  by  passing  the  social 
contract,  ‘They  (the  NDP)  are  fail- 
ing to  recognize  a legally-binding 


contract” 

For  the  faculty  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege that  contract  was  supposed  to 
be  binding  until  Sept.  1, 1994. 

“I  think  this  position  is  very  dan- 
gerous in  a democracy,”  Berry  said 
of  the  social  contract.  “I  think  it 
also  sets  a very  dangerous  pattern 
for  the  future.  I suppose  next  year 
or  two  years  from  now  when  we 
have  elections,  we  can  expect  a so- 
cial contract  from  the  government 
of  the  day  because  the  precedent 
has  been  set.” 

He  also  wonders,  he  said,  why  a 
traditionally  pro-labor  government 
would  create  such  legislation.  “I 
don’t  think  the  Liberals  and  the 
Conservatives  would’ve  even  at- 
tempted this  thing.” 

Berry  said  that  while  there  is  a 
need  for  government  cutbacks,  ev- 


eryone should  make  sacrifices  and 
cuts  should  be  made  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

“The  government  continues  to 
waste  funds,  spend  money  on  new 
initiatives  and  new  projects.  With 
the  current  financial  restrictions, 
we  could  survive  without  them,” 
said  Berry. 

“There  could  have  been  provin- 
cial wage  freezes  for  everybody 
without  opening  contracts.” 

He  said  the  government  could 
have  added  two  years  to  all  collec- 
tive agreements  and  ordered  wage 
and  hiring  freezes  within  those  two 
years. 

Berry  likened  the  social  contract 
to  a supertanker  on  the  ocean.  “It 
can’t  stop  on  a dime.  It  takes  over 
20  minutes  to  stop  a supertanker  in 
an  emergency.  This  (the  deficit) 


didn’t  happen  in  one  year,  it’s  been 
happening  over  the  last  couple  of 
decades.  So  let’s  put  a plan  in  place 
to  correct  it  over  the  next  decade  or 
two.” 

Another  concern  of  Berry  is  that 
college  teachers  aren’t  getting  any 
credit  or  support  from  the  general 
public.  People  think  civil  servants 
just  sit  around  and  collect  their 
paycheques,  he  said. 

“We  get  no  credit  at  all  here  at 
Conestoga  that  over  the  last  five 
years,  we’ve  got,  depending  on  the 
area  and  teachers,  30-50  per  cent  in 
productivity  gains  brought  about 
by  reductions  in  actual  course 
hours  but  still  having  to  get  the 
same  material  out,  reduction  of  fac- 
ulty through  layoffs  and  attrition 
and  increased  class  sizes.” 

Berry  said  the  social  contract  will 


cost  him  four  times:  he  will  not  get 
the  increases  owed  to  him  this  fall 
through  the  contract,  he  will  lose 
increased  wages  from  courses  he 
took  to  advance  his  position  on  the 
wage  scale,  he  wiU  receive  a lower 
pension  if  he  retires  in  five  years 
because  the  pension  is  based  on 
wages  from  the  past  five  years,  and 
he  must  continue  to  pay  taxes. 

“I  think  the  whole  thing  is  bad  and 
I think  it’s  going  to  certainly  help 
kill  the  NDP.  In  the  next  election, 
they  could  wind  up  a few  para- 
graphs in  a history  book.”  But  he 
said  he  does  not  know  what  the 
unions  are  going  to  do  now  that  the 
social  contract  is  law. 

“It’s  hard  to  say,”  said  Berry. 
“How  can  you  negotiate  when  one 
party  goes  in  with  an  open  position 
and  won’t  change  it?” 


Jamie  Slater  produced  this  years’  stylized  passbook  for  students. 

(Photo  by  Duncan  R.  Inglis) 
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Activities  passport  ready  for  students 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

The  1993-94  DSA  activities  pass- 
port has  been  completed  and  is  bine 
printed  for  distribution  to  full-time 
students  coming  to  Conestoga  in 
September. 

TTiere  will  be  about  5,500  copies 
printed  by  Aug.  16  for  distribution 
during  registration  and  Orientation 
Week. 

‘The  DS  A has  been  producing  the 
passport  approximately  five  years 
now,”  said  Jamie  Slater,  DSA  ac- 
tivities passport  co-ordinator. 

‘The  concept  of  the  book  is  an 
informative  source  to  orientate  the 
students  with  the  college,  but  par- 
ticularly with  the  DSA,”  he  added. 

Slater  said  the  book  is  a daily 
planner,  which  outlines  the  dates 
for  DSA  events  and  activities. 

It  will  also  have  information 
about  college  facilities  and  depart- 
ments. 

Date  rape  awareness  week,  and 
athletic  schedules  will  also  be  in- 
cluded, said  Slater. 


Advertising  in  this  issue  are 
Movietainment,  Listowel  Limo, 
Avida  Health  Wear,  SportsWorld 
and  Forde  Studio,  Conestoga’s  reg- 
ular graduation  photography  com- 
pany. 

Advertising  will  help  cover  costs, 
said  Slater  who  expects  to  earn 
about  $2,5(X)  over  12  weeks  while 
putting  in  about  24  hours  a week. 

‘The  job  description  is  basically 
set  up  for  a journalism  student 
now,”  said  Slater,  a graduate  of  the 
journalism  program,  “because 
we’re  producing  everything  cam- 
era ready  and  using  the  Ventura 
system.” 

The  DSA’s  activities  passport 
budget  of  $18,000  covers  Slater’s 
salary,  the  $10,500  it  will  cost  to 
produce  the  publication  and  any 
unforseen  changes. 

Jo-anne  Morgan,  peer  tutor  ad- 
ministrator, and  Andrew 
Jankowski,  journalism  program  co- 
ordinator, are  the  booklet’s  proof- 
readers, Slater  said. 

Morgan  said  she  worked  as  an 


informal  passport  co-ordinator  on 
the  1989-90  issue. 

She  added  that  since  the  DSA 
began  hiring  people  to  put  the 
books  together,  she  has  done  proof- 
reading. 

‘The  format  changes  somewhat,” 
said  Morgan.  “Obviously,  evei^^ 
one  who’s  going  to  do  it  is  going^^ 
use  their  individual  style.” 

The  format  has  changed  to  text- 
book style  for  this  edition,  said 
Slater,  and  college  and  DSA  ser- 
vices will  have  new  sections. 

The  daily  planner  section  will 
allow  more  writing  space,  he 
added. 

In  all,  this  year’s  passport  will 
turn  out  a few  pages  shorter  than 
last  year’s,  said  Slater.  With  the 
elimination  of  May  through  August 
planning  calendars,  it  should  end 
up  between  104  and  110  pages,  he 
said. 

The  cover  was  designed  by  Julie 
Fletcher,  a graphics  student  who 
won  an  annual  course-requirement^ 
competition  for  the  cover  displa^^ 


Sue  to  talk  sensible  sex 


By  Dutx^an  R.  Inglis 

Sex  counsellor  Sue  Johanson, 
who  fields  sometimes  whimsical 
and  other  times  serious  sexually-re- 
lated questions  on  radio  and  cable 
television  programs,  will  speak  at 
Doon  campus  Sept.  22. 

As  part  of  the  Date/ Acquaintance 
Rape  Awareness  Week,  Johanson, 
radio  phone-in  host  of  Sex  with 
Sue,  will  answer  students’  ques- 
tions about  sexual  problems  and 
misconceptions,  said  Doon  Student 
Association  president  Ron  Leh- 
men. 

“We  hope  to  get  about  600  to  800 
people  out,”  said  Lehmen,  who 
added  that  he  saw  more  than  that  at 
an  appearance  Johanson  made  at 
the  University  of  Guelph. 

Johanson  will  address  students’ 
concerns  at  either  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  or  the 
Blue  Room  (behind  the  main  cafe- 
teria), according  to  Lehmen,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  advance 
tickets  sold. 

Tickets  will  likely  cost  $1  in  ad- 
vance and  $2  at  the  door,-said  Leh- 
men. 

Money  from  ticket  sales  will  go 
towards  a local  agency  that  special- 
izes in  counselling  date  or  ac- 


quaintance rape  victims,  said  Leh- 
men. 

After  receiving  a $6,000  govern- 
ment grant  for  the  awareness  week, 
the  college  will  pay  $ 1 ,500  to  have 
Johanson  speak  for  one  hour  and 
answer  questions  for  another  hour. 

Cards  will  be  given  out  so  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  may  write 
down  any  questions  they  feel  un- 
comfortable asking  aloud,  said 
Lehmen. 

Johanson  will  then  read  the  ques- 
tions, while  leaving  the  person 
anonymous,  he  added. 

“She’s  the  sort  of  celebrity  who’s 
entertaining  and  informative,”  said 
Lehmen.  “She  should  draw  a good 
crowd.” 

Generally,  people  from  age  13  to 
17  call  Johanson’s  Toronto-based 
radio  show,  but  Lehmen  said  “al- 
though people  who  call  the  radio 
may  be  younger,  she’s  still  popular 
enough  to  draw  weU.” 

Lehmen  said  he  hopes  there  wiU 
be  an  informal  affair  where  stu- 
dents or  faculty  can  socialize  with 
Johanson  afterwards,  while  enjoy- 
ing a barbecue  put  on  by  the  DSA. 

A University  of  Waterloo  group 
may  also  be  booked  for  a show  as  a 
nooner  during  Date/Acquaintance 
Awareness  Week,  said  Lehmen. 


Contract  positions  cut  from  iibrary  system 


By  Tim  Pozza 

Six  part-time  positions,  tradi- 
tionally held  by  students,  were 
chopped  from  Conestoga 
College’s  library  system  June  21, 
forcing  the  learning  resource 
centre  at  Doon  to  cancel  weekend 
hours  and  change  full-time  work- 
ing hours  for  most  employees. 

The  contract  positions  used  to 
run  from  September  to  the  end  of 
April. 

According  to  Linda  Krotz,  li- 
brary manager  and  campus  ad- 
ministrator, four  of  the  clerical 
positions  were  at  the  Doon 
resource  centre,  one  in  Waterloo 
and  the  other  at  Guelph. 

The  cuts  will  mean  a further 
reduction  in  staff,  she  said,  at  the 
Waterloo  and  Guelph  campuses. 

Two  full-time  library  techni- 
cian postitions,  one  from  each 
campus,  will  be  relocated  to  the 
Doon  campus,  except  for  the  li- 
brary technician  from  Waterloo 
who  will  split  woric  days  between 
the  two  campuses. 

A full-time  clerical  position  at 
Doon,  currently  filled  by  an  em- 
ployee on  long-term  disability,  is 
among  the  jobs  cut,  said  Krotz.  If 


and  when  that  employee  returns, 
one  more  person  at  Doon’s 
resource  centre  will  be  bumped. 

A librarian  at  the  Doon  campus, 
who  did  not  want  to  be  identified, 
said  one  big  concern  among  staff 
is  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  service  students  effectively. 

She  said  library  staff  is  working 
together  to  ensure  that  the  level 
of  service  to  which  students  are 
accustomed  continues. 

Not  renewing  the  six  part-time 
contracts,  she  said,  “is  like  losing 
three  full-time  staff.” 

For  her  part,  Krotz  said  details 
of  the  contract  cuts  were  dis- 
cussed with  staff  and  that  every- 
one in  the  Doon  campus  resource 
centre  is  involved,  aware  and 
willing  to  “take  up  the  task.” 
Split  shifts  which  may  have  al- 
lowed the  Doon  library  to  remain 
open  on  weekends  weren’t  a con- 
sideration, she  said.  ‘These  four 
part-time  positions  at  Doon  were 
how  we  offered  extended  hours 
on  Sunday,”  she  said. 

She  said  Doon’s  learning 
resource  centre  “will  have  full- 
time library  expertise  from  8 a.m. 
to  7:30  p.m.  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, and  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Fri- 


day.” 

Staff  in  the  centre  will  have  to^^ 
work  out  a schedule  of  staggered^V 
shifts  to  cover  the  day,  she  said. 

Returning  students  will  notice  a 
change  to  the  circulation  desk  be- 
cause staff  must  now  rotate  on 
circulation  desk  duties.  Material 
such  as  current  issues  of  Cana- 
dian Advertising  Rates  and  Data, 
McLeans’  and  other  periodical 
and  reference  material  frequently 
used  had  to  be  put  out  on  the 
shelves. 

“I  was  asked  to  look  at  the  part- 
time  positions,”  said  Krotz.  “I 
didn’t  want  to  make  that  deci- 
sion,-but  if  I didn’t  make  the  hard 
decisions  somebody  else  would 
be  here  instead  of  me. 

“I  couldn’t  sit  back  and  expect 
that,  with  two  million  in  budget 
cuts  to  be  made,  some  other  de- 
partment would  take  care  of  it.” 

A reduction  in  the  book  budget 
— because  certain  periodical  ma- 
terial, moved  from  Waterloo  to 
Doon  for  use  by  the  transfer  of 
4(X)  business  students,  will  no 
longer  be  ordered  for  both  loca- 
tions — and  other  cost  cutting 
measures  will  save  up  to 
$100,000  this  year,  said  Krotz. 
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Shares  being  sold  for  Rodeway’s  residence 


e By  Karl-Ann  Puckering 

t 

5 Rodeway  Suites  Conestoga,  a 

, new  117-room  privately-built  stu- 

s dent  residence,  is  being  marketed 

] as  a tax-sheltered  investment  op- 

1 portunity  through  the  sale  of 

$5,000  shares. 

j The  project  has  been  structured  as 
p a limited  partnership  consisting  of 

I 620  units,  with  each  unit  costing 

’ $5,000. 

5 The  combination  hotel  and  resi- 

; dence  will  be  located  west  of 

; Baker’s  Dozen  Donuts,  near 

Homer  Watson  Boulevard  and 
New  Dundee  Road. 

; Gene  Pringle,  president  of  the 
, Syndel  Corporation  of  Belleville, 

said  he  may  be  biased,  but  he  con- 
siders the  project  “a  great  invest- 
ment”. 

Pringle  said  the  price  per  share  is 
relatively  low  and  that  there  has 
. ^leen  a r^  cross  section  of  invest- 
||  “Anyone  with  $5,000  can  in- 
" ^wMt  in  the  project.” 

" Dacon  Corporation  Ltd.,  of 

Kingston,  is  the  major  shareholder 
^ and,  along  with  Syndel,  is  respon- 
° sible  for  the  construction  and  main- 

tenance of  the  residence. 

,,  Dacon  guarantees  the  first  mort- 
gage of  $3,600,000  with  the  Royal 
flBank  of  Canada.  The  remainder  of 
I $6.8  million  needed  for  the 
project  is  being  raised  by  offering 


BDDEway 

suites 


Conestoga 


shares.  The  limited  partners  are  not 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. That  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
management  company. 

The  limited  partners  get  the  rights 
of  ownership  and  are  more  like  si- 
lent partners  who  share  in  the  profit 
of  the  project. 

The  Conestoga  Suites  Ltd.  part- 
nership was  formed  to  purchase 
land  and  to  construct  and  own  a 
hotel/residence  facility,  according 
to  a package  distributed  at  an  infor- 
mation session  held  June  28. 

Abril  Morton,  head  of  Regal  Cap- 
ital Securities  Inc.,  would  not  com- 
ment about  details  of  the  meeting, 
but  called  the  project  an  “income 
generating  investment.” 

Approximately  35  people  at- 


tended the  free  session  for  inter- 
ested investors,  Pringle  said. 

An  investor  is  required  to  com- 
plete a subscription  form  and  pro- 
vide a certified  cheque  of  $5,000 
per  unit. 

According  to  the  information 
package,  a limited  partnership  was 
chosen  as  the  investment  vehicle 
because  it  affords  the  investor 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  di- 
rect ownership  of  a business,  to- 
gether with  the  protection  of 
limited  liability. 

The  investors’  risks  are  reduced 
because  Dacon  guarantees  the  en- 
tire first  mortgage  and  limited  part- 
ners are  not  required  to  assume  any 
liability.  Conestoga  Suites  Man- 
agement Ltd.  has  a strong  financial 


incentive  to  improve  the  projected 
financial  result,  the  information 
package  says. 

“One  of  the  advantages  of  a com- 
pany the  size  of  Dacon  is  that  it 
builds  the  structure  and  then  wor- 
ries about  selling  shares,”  Pringle 
said.  “And  it  is  done  this  way  be- 
cause it  is  big  enough  and  can  af- 
ford to  do  it  this  way.” 

Pringle  said  that  there  is  probably 
not  a hotel  or  apartment  building 
within  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area  that  has  not  been  done  this 
way.  Normally,  though,  shares  are 
sold  before  the  construction  of  the 
building  starts,  Pringle  said. 

Lori  Fagan,  a financial  consultant 
for  Regal  Capital  Planners  Ltd., 
said  money  put  up  by  investors  is 
used  for  the  construction  of  the 
building  instead  of  Dacon  Corp.  fi- 
nancing the  entire  project. 

Pringle  said  the  only  difference 
with  this  project  is  that  the  price  of 
the  shares  is  lower. 

The  projected  income  for  an  in- 
vestment of  $ 10,000  for  a person  in 
the  27.63  per  cent  tax  bracket  over 
a five-year  period  is  $7,967.87.  For 
a person  in  the  42  per  cent  tax 
bracket  it  is  $8,220  and  for  some- 
one in  the  47  per  cent  bracket  it 
would  be  $8,393. 

The  project,  nearly  identical  to 
the  residence  at  Durham  College  in 
Oshawa,  caters  to  two  needs  at  dif- 


ferent times  of  the  year.  From  Sep- 
tember to  May,  traditionally  the 
slow  season  in  the  hotel  industry,  it 
would  offer  housing  to  students  of 
the  college,  and  during  the  summer 
months  it  would  meet  the  needs  of 
tourists  travelling  in  the  Kitchener 
area  as  well  as  serving  the  summer 
activity  at  the  college. 

Some  230  students  will  be  accom- 
modated in  the  residence,  paying 
$87  per  week  each  for  a two-person 
room.  The  price  includes  heat, 
hydro,  cable  TV  and  telephone. 
Rooms  also  include  a four-piece 
bathroom  and  a kitchenette. 

There  will  be  a basement  area  that 
contains  a large  common  area  and 
laundry  facilities. 

Students  are  expected  to  provide 
their  own  linen,  towels  and  house- 
keeping, making  the  rate  charged  to 
them  lower  than  that  charged  to 
tourists. 

Pringle  said  one  reason  students 
can  be  offered  such  a good  price  is 
because  the  project  is  a tax  shelter, 
which  “allows  people  to  invest  in  a 
piece  of  real  estate  and  save  money 
on  their  income  tax.” 

According  to  Pringle,  the  resi- 
dence has  approximately  20  beds  to 
fill.  “We  are  pretty  comfortable 
that  it  will  be  full.  Not  everyone 
plans  ahead;  there  are  still  students 
looking  fOT  housing  the  first  week 
of  school.” 


Security  not  an  issue  at  student  residence 


By  Kari-Ann  Puckering 

The  safety  of  students  who  oc- 
cupy the  new  residence  across  from 
the  Doon  campus  this  fall  should 
not  be  a concern,  according  to  res- 
idence manager  Paul  Holowaty,  as 
the  front  desk  and  every  common 
area  will  be  video  monitored  24 
hours  a day. 

The  new  privately  built  residence, 
^hich  will  accomodate  230  Con- 
Rtoga  College  students,  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  September. 

The  117-room  residence  will  be 
located  west  of  Baker’s  Dozen 
Donuts,  near  Homer  Watson  Bou- 


levard and  New  Dundee  Road. 

The  front  entrance  of  the  resi- 
dence will  be  a glassed-in  area,  said 
Holowaty. 

“Residents  with  keys  can  come 
and  go  as  they  please,  but  guests 
will  have  to  be  registered  at  the 
front  desk.” 

All  visitors  will  be  stopped  in  the 
enclosed  entrance  when  they  ar- 
rive. 

They  will  have  to  speak  into  an 
intercom  to  the  person  working  at 
the  front  desk  and  that  person  will 
check  the  registry  to  m^e  sure  the 
visitor  is  expected  and  then  will  call 
the  resident’s  room. 


“If  the  person  the  visitor  is  there 
to  see  is  not  there  then  that  person 
will  not  be  allowed  in,”  said 
Holowaty.  “But  if  the  resident  is  in 
he  will  have  to  come  down  and  sign 
in  his  guest. 

“We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the 
number  of  visitors  in  any  room  at 
any  one  time,”  Holowaty  said. 
“Having  two  people  in  a room,  we 
do  not  want  one  roommate  bringing 
in  five  or  six  visitors. 

There  is  a common  room  they  can 
use,  because  we  don’t  want  any 
in-room  parties.” 

Every  hallway  and  common  area 
except  the  guests’  rooms  at  the  stu- 


dent residence  will  be  video  moni- 
tored for  security  reasons,  accord- 
ing to  Holowaty. 

Features  such  as  pathways  from 
the  college  to  the  residence  are 
being  considered,  but  there  are  no 
definite  plans,  said  David  Putt, 
Constoga’s  director  of  physical  re- 
sources. “A  decision  has  yet  to  be 
reached  within  the  next  two  to  four 
weeks.” 

The  problems  with  putting  in 
pathways  are  that  they  would  be- 
long to  the  city,  and  there  is  no 
money  for  such  a project.  Putt  said. 
“At  this  time  we  are  unsure  about 
the  college  budget” 


At  this  time  the  city  of  Kitchener 
has  no  plans  for  sidewalks. 

Larry  Lynch,  Kitchener’s  director 
of  engineering,  said  that  when  Con- 
estoga College  Boulevard  was 
built  there  was  no  money  budgeted 
for  a sidewalk. 

“As  of  right  now  there  are  no 
plans  for  a sidewalk  to  go  there.” 

Holowaty  said  the  residence  will 
be  similar  to  one  at  Durham  Col- 
lege in  Oshawa  where  there  have 
been  no  problems. 

Each  floor  will  have  a supervisor 
and  a manager  who  lives  on  site  and 
will  always  be  available,  Holowaty 
said. 


^lice  in  Wonderland 

international  student  finds  fashion,  furniture  and  fads  an  adjustment 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

When  international  student 
Yukari  Nakajima  came  to  Canada, 
she  must  have  felt  a little  like  Alice 
in  Wonderland  after  taking  a swig 
of  the  botde  marked  “Drink  Me.” 

Arriving  in  Kitchener-Waterloo 
on  a cold  New  Year’s  Day  last  Jan- 
uary, Nakajima  says  she  was  sur- 
prised there  weren’t  more  tall 
buildings. 

She  was  also  surprised  to  find  her 
feet  no  longer  reached  the  floor 
when  she  sat  on  the  bus  or  in  desks 
at  school,  and  that  kitchen  cup- 
boards were  suddenly  out  of  reach. 

“Everything  is  too  big  for  me,” 
says  the  five-foot-two  23-year-old, 
laughing.  “I  can’t  buy  clothes  or  sit 
on  chairs.  Washroom  seats  are  very 
high.  When  I lived  with  a Canadian 
family,  the  sink  was  too  high  so 
when  I washed  the  dishes  I spilled 
water  everywhere.” 

In  Japan,  where  furniture,  archi- 
tecture and  interior  design  cater  to 
smaller  people.  North  Americans 


have  the  opposite  problem,  she 
says. 

But,  she  adds,  in  spite  of  momen- 
tary bouts  of  homesickness  — “I 
miss  my  pet  dog”  — and  a few 
inevitable  encounters  with  culture 
shock,  she  is  happy  she  will  spend 
the  next  two  years  studying  general 
business  at  Doon  campus. 

Nakajima  says  she  came  to  Can- 
ada bemuse  she  will  graduate  with 
skills  she  can  use  immediately. 

In  Japan,  where  “school  is  more 
academic,  not  practical,”  students 
study  to  pass  tests  but  do  not  retain 
what  they  learn  any  longer  than 
necessary,  says  Nakajima. 

Here,  she  says,  she  will  leam  in 
school  what  Japanese  employers 
may  spend  the  first  six  months  to  a 
year  training  an  employee  to  do. 
“The  knowledge  and  skills  will 
make  it  easier  to  work.” 

Nakajima  says  she  hopes  to  work 
at  a trading  company  in  Tokyo, 
where  she  can  practise  the  English 
she  is  at  present  studying  at 
Conestoga’s  Waterloo  campus. 


She  would  also  like  to  teach  Jap- 
anese to  foreigners,  using  the  style 
of  instruction  she  has  experienced 
in  Canada.  “In  Japan  we  didn’t 
have  class  discussions  — we  just 
take  notes  and  listen  to  the  lecture.” 
And,  she  says,  she  was  shocked 
when  Canadian  students  in  an  ap- 
plied arts  class  interrupted  the 
teacher  with  questions,  drank  cof- 
fee in  class  and  left  for  washroom 
breaks  without  seeking  permission. 
“The  teacher  didn’t  even  com- 
plain,” she  marvels.  “In  Japan,  we 
couldn’t  do  that.” 

Nakajima,  whose  hobbies  include 
basketball,  (which  she  doesn’t  play 
here  because  she  is  too  short) 
swimming,  aerobics  and  tennis, 
says  she  would  like  to  do  volunteer 
work  or  go  to  a Canadian  camp  next 
summer  to  meet  more  people. 

After  working  at  an  airport  and 
living  away  from  home  before 
coming  to  Canada,  Nakajima  says 
she  prefers  the  Canadian  assump- 
tion that  if  young  people  are  old 
enough  to  study  or  work,  they’re 


old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Although  her  country  is  chang- 
ing, it  is  still  conservative  in  many 
ways,  she  says. 

Employers  are  reluctant  to  hire 
women  of  child-bearing  age  and 
students  are  expected  to  remain  at 
home  until  finishing  school  or  mar- 
rying. 

“I’m  not  a child,”  says  Nakajima, 
adding  that  her  Canadian  room- 


mate provides  companionship  but 
doesn’t  grill  her  about  her  activities 
like  a Japanese  friend  might. 

Her  parents  were  not  pleased  with 
her  decision  to  study  in  Canada 
‘They  said  if  I were  a boy  they 
would  have  agreed,  but  you  are  not 
a boy,”  says  Nakajima,  who  has 
two  younger  brothers. 

“If  my  brother  had  said,‘I  want  to 
go  to  Canada  or  America,’  they 
would  have  said  that  was  okay.” 


Have  a story  idea? 


If  you  have  a hot  news  tip  get 
us  going  on  it  right  away  by 
calling  the  Spoke  office  at 
748-5366 
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Sleepless  stirs  the  senses  with  touch  of  magic 


By  John  Summers 

Enter  the  leading  man:  relaxed, 
with  unabashed  modesty  and  eyes 
which  seem  to  be  focused  on  a 
point  somewhere  off  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Enter  the  leading  lady:  gushing, 
genuine,  living  halfway  between 
hope  and  the  truth. 

Add  a touch  of  starlit  magic,  a few 
dreamy  strains  of  jazz,  and  presto. 
Sleepless  in  Seattle  is  bom. 

Good  movies  ask  questions  of 
both  the  film’s  characters  and  it’s 
audience. 

Writer-director  Nora  Ephron’s 
tale  of  two  people  so  far  removed 
from  each  other,  yet  so  alike,  puts  a 
twist  on  the  perfect  boy  meets  per- 


fect girl  theme  and  poses  a simple 
question:  What  if  you  do  have  a 
perfect  match,  but  you  never  get  a 
chance  to  meet  them? 

This  quaint  and  subtle  remake  of 
Cary  Grant’s  A/i  Affair  to  Remem- 
ber casts  Tom  Haidcs  as  Sam  Bal- 
dwin, a Chicago  architect  whose 
wife  died  of  cancer. 

In  an  effort  to  escape  the  ghosts 
which  follow  him  around,  Baldwin 
and  his  nine-year-old  son,  Joshua, 
move  to  Seattle. 

One  Christmas  Eve,  Joshua 
phones  a call-in  radio  show  and 
tells  the  host  that  his  Christmas 
wish  is  for  his  father  to  have  a new 
wife. 

Subsequently,  the  host  gets  Sam 
on  the  phone  and  in  one  line,  his 


character’s  mindset  is  revealed. 

“Every  morning,  I get  up,  start 
breathing  in  and  out,  and  then  I 
walk  around  and  try  to  forget  about 
my  wife.  Then,  some  day,  a time 
will  come  when  I won’t  have  to 
remind  myself  to  keep  breathing  in 
and  out,”  he  says. 

While  Sam  is  on  the  radio,  Annie 
(Meg  Ryan)  is  driving  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  intro- 
duce her  nance  to  her  parents. 

As  she  listens  to  Sam,  an  instant 
connection  is  made  and  she  bursts 
into  tears. 

However,  more  than  2,000  other 
women  have  also  heard  Sam  on  the 
radio  and  felt  the  same  connection. 
He  is  inundated  with  letters  from 
women  pledging  their  love  to  him. 


Sam  shrugs  off  these  letters.  But 
Joshua  is  struck  by  the  tone  of  one, 
from  Annie,  and  t^es  it  upon  him- 
self to  try  and  unite  this  woman 
with  his  father. 

Hanks’s  performance  ranks  a 
close  second  to  his  Oscar-nomi- 
nated role  in  Big. 

He  injects  the  unlucky  loser  role 
with  charm,  and  refuses  to  let  the 
character’s  self-pity  impede  his  de- 
velopment through  the  film. 

Ryan  seems  to  have  found  her 
niche  in  Hollywood  as  romantic 
comedy’s  perfect  damsel  in  dis- 
tress. Her  body  language  is  awk- 
ward and  her  voice  has  an 
imperfect  waver  to  it. 

She  doesn’t  have  beer  commer- 
cial looks,  yet  her  smile  fills  the 


silver  screen  with  light  Within  that 
mix  lies  her  allure. 

What  sets  this  movie  apart  from 
others  of  its  genre  is  that  Hanks  and 
Ryan  only  appear  on  the  screen  to- 
gether twice. 

But  the  slyly  written  script  still 
reaches  out  to  the  audience,  and 
tempts  them  to  hope  against  fate, 
hope  that  romance  is  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  nature’s  forces,  hope  for 
love  at  first  sight. 

In  a sense,  the  movie  goer  feels 
like  a matchmaker  trying  to  fix  up 
two  old  friends. 

It  is  an  honest  movie.  True  love 
takes  time,  energy  and  a bit  of  luck. 
And  with  all  that  on  your  side, 
hopefully  you’ll  never  end  up 
Sleepless  in  Seattle. 


Shampoo  Planet:  literary  popcorn  for  the  MTV  generation  # 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

If  you  have  ever  despaired  about 
Kent  State  survivors  who  now  flip 
real  estate  and  fondle  crystals,  and 
baby  boomers  for  whom  memory 
means  megabytes.  Shampoo 
Planet,  (Pocket  Books,  1992)  Doug 
Coupland’s  second  novel,  should 
provide  all  the  reason  you  need  to 
just  say  no  to  breathing. 

Shampoo  Planet  is  a literary  par- 
allel to  the  hot  showers,  microwave 
popcorn  and  MTV  of  modem  life, 
all  of  which  numb  the  senses  to  the 
Y ugoslavias  and  Chemoby  Is  of  our 
times. 

It’s  a gratifying  read,  and  one 
that’s  full  of  the  kind  of  self-con- 
scious parody  and  contemporary 
metaphor  — landscapes  are  “de- 
leted and  reformatted”  — only  the 
20-something  generation  can  truly 
appreciate. 

It’s  also  infinitely  more  depress- 
ing. 

Shampoo  Planet  is  the  story  of  six 
months  in  the  life  of  Tyler  Johnson, 
a 25-year-old  hotel/motel  manage- 
ment student  with  an  enviable  hair- 
care  collection.  Set  in  Lancaster, 
Wash.,  a small  town  near  Seattle 
whose  dying  economy  used  to  de- 
pend on  a nuclear  energy  station 
called  ‘The  Plants,”  the  novel  is 
about  the  loss  of  innocence. 

Johnson  learns  to  accept  that  ma- 
turity, as  his  hippy  mother  Jasmine 
tells  him,  means  accepting  compro- 
mise and  learning  to  love  the  dark- 
ness in  himself  and  others. 

Johnson,  who  lives  with  Jasmine 


and  two  younger  siblings,  has  re- 
jected the  anti-materialism  of  his 
parents’  generation  but  cannot  fully 
accept  the  acquisition-crazed  ide- 
als of  his  grandparents,  who,  he 
says,  “have  three  of  everything.” 

Like  most  North  American  mid- 
dle-class youth,  he  takes  the  requi- 
site “Eurotrip”  to  stave  off  the 
“ennui”  (Coupland  is  fond  of  sprin- 
kling French  words  liberally)  of 
studying  for  a hotel/motel  manage- 
ment diploma. 

There  are  the  necessary  failed 
love  affairs  and  a trip  to  C^ifomia 
where  he  and  his  French  paramour 
stop  to  visit  his  birth  father  and  get 
momentarily  trapped  in  what  John- 
son imagines  the  13th  century 
would  be  like. 

His  father,  surrounded  by  a horde 
of  filthy,  ragged  children  and  a cou- 
ple of  hippy  goddesses,  stiU  lives  in 
the  woods  in  extraordinarily  prim- 
itive conditions. 

Johnson’s  main  motivation  in  life 
is  to  be  comfortable  and  eliminate 
bad  hair  days  — “Poverty  blows” 
and  “Hair  is  important”  are  his 
mantras. 

He  is  convinced  that  comfort  is 
what  keeps  us  from  slipping  back 
into  the  Dark  Ages.  He  wonders 
about  the  street  kids  he  sees  and 
asks,  “Who  do  these  people  think 
they  are?  How  can  they  not  care 
about  the  future  or  hot  running 
water  or  clean  sheets  or  cable  TV?” 

His  feelings  about  the  future, 
which  he  is  happy  he  can’t  see,  are 
“Imagine  the  person  you  love  say- 
ing to  you,  ‘Ten  minutes  from  now 


Clearance  Sale 


Reusable  Coffee  Mugs  $2.00 
Orientation  T-Shirts  $6.00 
Cooler  Bags  $10.00 

all  prices  include  taxes 

Sale  items  Available  at  the 
DSA  Activities  Office 


you  are  going  to  be  poked  with  a 
sharp  stick.  The  pain  will  be  excru- 
ciating and  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  to  prevent  it” 

There  is  little  to  look  forward  to 
but  “work  and  money;  money  and 
work  — strange  but  true.  Fifty 
years  of  this  stuff  ahead  of  me  — 
it’s  a wonder  I don’t  just  hurl  my- 
self off  the  bridge  in  the  centre  of 
town  right  away” 

Johnson,  who  seems  to  be  a se- 
quel to  the  younger  brother  who 
makes  a brief  appearance  in 
Coupland’s  Generation  X,  has 
eaten  the  apple  of  awareness  and 
either  can’t  or  won’t  save  himself. 


That  is  the  tragedy  — that  John- 
son, unlike  the  generation  of  his 
grandmother,  who  was  not  “trained 
to  think  for  themselves,”  can  see 
the  descent  of  America  but  chooses 
to  work  for  a mega-corporation 
rather  than  risk  discomfort 

Shampoo  Planet  is  more  tightly 
knit  than  Coupland’s  first  book. 
There  is  a plot  of  sorts  — a sort  of 
six  months  in  the  life  — and 
Johnson’s  character  is  more  devel- 
oped than  were  any  in  Generation 
X. 

Coupland  elevates  cominess  to 
the  level  of  art,  creating  dialogue 
out  of  “telethonese,”  a way  of 


speaking  gleaned-  from  in- 
fomercials and  television  advertis- 
ing. 

His  style  is  like  a young  Richard 
Ford’s,  a little  less  polished,  and  a 
bit  heavy  on  certain  devices. 

He  uses  “free”  and  “less”  before 
nouns  a bit  excessively,  but  th^ 
humor  and  pithy  insights  — which" 
Johnson  takes  to  scribbling  on  dol- 
lar bills  — more  than  compensate 
for  any  minor  weaknesses. 

For  those  bom  after  1960,  reading 
Shampoo  Planet  is  more  than  “a 
byte  bleak,”  but  it’s  one  read  that 
will  remain  on  your  hard  drive 
memory  for  years. 


66%  OFF  SUMMER  AD  RATES 
CALL  SPOKE  NOW 


Regular  Advertising  Rates  for  one  insertion: 

1. 2 columns  by  7 1/2  inch  od  = $75  camera  ready  and  $85  if  not  camera  ready 


Summer  Sale : only  $25  and  $28 


2. 3 columns  by  7 1 /2  inch  ad  = $ 1 1 0 camera  ready  and  $ 1 20  if  not  camera  ready 


Summer  Sale : only  $35  and  $40 


3.  Half  Page  = $155  camera  ready  and  $180  if  not  camera  ready 


Summer  Sale : only  $50  and  $60 


4.  Full  Page  » $300  camera  ready  and  $350  if  not  camera  ready 


Summer  Sale : only  $ 1 00  and  $ 1 1 9 


4.Full  Page 


3.  Half  Page 


1.  2 columns 
by  7 1/2” 


2.  3 columns 
by  7 1/2” 


GET  YOUR  ADS  NOW 


" 2,500  copies  issued  bi-weekly 
through  the  summer 
" an  estimated  readership 
of  two  or  three  people  for  each  paper 
“ Stunmer  Classified  Ads  go  for  only 
$1.50  for  30  words 
plus  25  cents 
for  each  additional  five  words 


for  further  details 
call  our  Advertising  Manager 
Duncan  R.  Inglis  at  748-5368 


